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"THE GUERRILLAS HAVE TWO ENEMIES" : 

SIHANOUK ON CAMBODIA 

by Norodom Sihanouk 

[Editor's note: Norodom Sihanouk , former head 
of the Cambodian government, was deposed by a coup 
on March 18, 1970. Presently in Peking, he is head 
of the government in exile, the United National 
Front of Cambodia which controls much of the 
Cambodian countryside. This article was cabled to 
Pacific News Service from Peking.] 

PEKING, People's Republic of China (LNS) — The 
United National Front of Cambodia now has its own 
liberation army composed of soldiers who are neither 
Viet Cong nor North Vietnamese; the majority do not 
even know what Communism is. I might just mention 
the following statement of the French reporter 
Xavier Baron, who spent several weeks in the terri- 
tory liberated by our Front. He wrote in English 
in a bulletin released by Agence France Presse on 
the 28th of August: 

"Most of the people in the liberated areas had 
rural backgrounds . Their attachment to Prince Siha - 
nouk had been sentimental at first . But it changed 
as the weeks passed and the families they left 
behind began to suffer from air attacks and to some- 
times die in them, Some did not know the meanings 
of the terms Marxism and Communism . They said s J 'l 
am fighting for my Prince . ' The guerrillas have 
two enemies -- the Americans and General Lon Nol*" 

Your own countryman, Richard Dudman of the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, similarly reported: 

"What I saw and heard during nearly six weeks 
as a captive in Liberated Cambodia convinced me 
that President Nixon 9 s policies inadvertently were 
helping to create conditions for a people 9 s war by 
a determined guerrilla front with strong popular 
support . Jsaw what appears to be a Cambodian 
people 9 s movement t the National United Front of 
Cambodia . It is loyal not to the shaky government 
of Premier Lon Nol> but to Norodom Sihanouk . 

"The Cambodian country side > where most of the 
population lives * is being radicalized and quickly 
turned into a massive dedicated and effective revo- 
lutionary base 0 We have seen evidence of allegiance 
to Sihanouk > and of its counterpoint > extreme 
hatred of the U 0 S . and President Nixon . American 
shells and bombs mean to Cambodians that the U.S. 
is waging unprovoked colonialist war against them . 
They see America as a would-be successor tc the 
French trying to turn back the clock of history in 
the face of a swelling spirit of Asia for Asians . " 

These statements speak eloquently for them 
selves. 

It is not difficult to see why Lon Nol and his 
regime are doing everything possible to hide the 
truth from world public opinion and from the Ameri- 
can people, from whom President Nixon is now ex- 
tracting more than 250 million dollars annually to 
allegedly help Lon Nol repulse a foreign Communist 
invasion. 

On November 25, 1970, AP cabled from Phnom 
Penh that, "The Lon Nol government has refused to 
acknowledge the presence of any significant number 
of Cambodian communists or supporters of Prince 


N: rod. m Sihanouk. Censors have been heretofore 
instructed to .cut almost all references to such anti - 
g * cernw*nt elements out of dispatches filed by 
c : ^respondents here," 

Mr. Nixon s administration knows the truth* 
but is trying to hide it from Americans. The bomb- 
ings by the U.S D Air Force against Cambodia have 
totally destroyed hundreds of Cambodian villages and 
dozens of Cambodian towns, causing hundreds of 
thousands of casualties including women, old people, 
children and infants. 

On some days, my country has seen hundreds of 
planes operating over our land as was confirmed by 
the Nc. ember 25 AP dispatch "The U.S 0 now has 
about tOC planes for combat missions over Laos and 
Cambodia . " The Novmber 9th issue of Newsweek 
described the results of such an air strike: 

"When newsmen arrived to inspect the damage last 
week> they found no trace of the deep Communist 
bunkers described in Phnom Penh briefings » nor any 
ocher sign ^f a North Vietnamese occupation force 0 
All evidence indicated that the massive air assault 
had done more damage to the Cambodian town than to 
the enemy,. More and more U.S. planes have roared 
into action over Cambodia 0 The stepped up use of 
air power there has had an impact on the civilian 
population* Hospitals in Phnom Penh and many provin- 
cial centers are jammed with civilian casualties 0 

"One U.S. diplomat in Phnom Penh said* 'We are 
terribly aware that the destruction in civilian 
areas could swing the peasants into the arms of the 
Communists far more effectively than all of Sihanouk’s 
rhetoriCo 

It is my hope that what I have written here 
will be seen by responsible representatives of the 
American people in Congress so that they might give 
some thought to the terrible wounds being inflicted 
on my people by U.S. planes before they consider 
voting mere credits to President Nixon -s "protege"* 

Lon Noi who is plainly and simply a murderer of the 
Cambodian people 0 

It is very important that the U.So consider what 
the relationship between our two peoples will be in 
the coming years. The unpopular and unpatriotic 
fascist regime of Lon Nol continues to survive only 
by giace or the money ; weapons and planes supplied 
to it by the U.S. 

Uniess tne U.S* Congress makes it impossible 
for Mi, Ni>on to continue his wholehearted support 
of Lon No) our people will nex r er be able to forget 
what ha- been dene to them after they finally 
bee erne free. 
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WOMEN IN HISTORT 

Mis, Rosa Lee Ingram, black mother of 12 
children sentenced Jan. 27, 1948 tc die in the 
e ie.tr i. .hair for hating defended herself against 
the ad. antes :f a white man. Sentence later 
changed r c life imprisonment. 

rrom international Women's Calendar 
--P> ' -ght 190 

Write r . Be M9. Ann Arbor Mich u 48 j 0? for this 
! 9 i ienunist calendar 
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[Note to editors: Other stories m the Bank of 

America series '’i‘o burn the Bank",. by muckxaker 
Michael Sweeney % appear in LNS packets 293 * 294, 

303 and 306 o ] 

Ij bW n- Mf:Ri CA RACIST 

l y i ’ 1 cli 1 3 4 Sw e en ey 
LibERATION New - Service 

"If jJ. 1 t i e . as'*, i •. it J -/ns m America were as 
racist as are, then rh-.; .'..-ntry’s racial prob- 
lems would be much cl os- r t- ;j 'V’v;- ''.mi/ 1 says 
Bank of America lent Ton- 

Nothing raises the biood pressure of a corpo- 
rate executi/e tnet . cL,.ys more than being accused 
of racism 0 “Not us’" they shout, and parade before 
you their rew group ot third-world management 
trainees. Then the public relations men lay on the 
statistics about h vrrdi better the corporation's 
minority employment i s than it used to be D 

In 19v’ i, the Bank of America was made a target 
of CORE'S (Congress of Racial Equal ltyj fair employ- 
ment drivr.. w : jRi was demanding that bus messes 
release figures on ciack employment and agree to 
a hiring quota supervised by black groups 0 Despite 
the fact that c-ly 600 or two percent of the bank's 
employees werj oiacK, GOkE was defeated by a high- 
p owered p< .M 1 - 1 a «. * cm* *n d a tv - r ? ..urg uampai gn „ 

To share its technique with other corporations, 
the bank’s director of public relations, James E. 
Langton, toured the country delivering a speech to 
business group:. r:ti. ted "Dealing with Minority 
Groups y’ 


wise to hire more blacks. By 1970, black employment 
was up to 5 1/2 percent of the bank's total (compared 
to 11 percent blacks in the general population). 
Supported by federal subsidies, the bank plunged 
into new ways to deal wii.h minorities. It started 
a widely-ballyhooed "New Opportunity Home Loan 
Program" which gave minorities a chance to get a 
home mortgage at the prevailing 9 to 10 percent 
interest rate. The bank joined in the job-training 
programs of the Urban Coalition. 

"These people have a great deal of dexterity with 
their hands," says a white bank officer working with 
the Urban Coalition at the predominantly-Chicano 
(•'arfield High School in Los Angeles. He arranged a 
plastics shop at the high school to do piecework for 
the Mattel Corporation. The same bank officer went 
on a mission to help the Owens Valley Indians to 
plan economic development. He advised them to learn 
how to operate small businesses for the tourist trade. 
The Indians' response, he admits, was "not good." 
Undaunted, he is trying to slip some home economics 
classes into the Indian schools. 

Bank of America stands ready to do much more in 
the way of "dealing with minority groups." Federal 
subsidies, of course, will be essential. "What 
we are looking for is a way in which we can combine, 
to put it crudely, politics and profit," says execu- 
: ive vice president Walter Hoadley. 

— 30-- 
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:;:-riiG THROUGH CHANGES ‘ 


Langtrui •• h-»w La fur v CORE could 

publicly ask fo z •: .y iv/ij'uut fig'-ies* the bank held 
a big pTdSii 3 '-. fv : :n -L tC 6 that it WOUl d 

supply confiden t ndnurity employment data to a 
state agency Y au<f would be willing to “discuss 
any alleged dj icrirnmavory practice.- with xesponsi * 
ble minorit; .ip: •* Ci.rupai o.i to lowcr-wir.te 1 

COlporati ems r , .A A f : - * s.,uc gulden* 

L angt oil l wpc. «- \ w - - “ bn 3 . 1 •• .> -• i - - »' - c - » ^ 

immediate and • ■.•*■ •:/' 

When it rid:; d |i .it c 

negotiating , -• hibk 0 . tv 

flatly to re lean J.t;y employment data ox sign any 
quota for hiring,, Cold got ready to start picket- 
ing, Bank of a.muma release another public rela- 
tions barrage u A p-^s conference was held, full 
page ads war. p.icc.u;. ir ^ 1 i major newspapers, and 
the bank tilled . >.-p ape/ cds tors and “akked 
them to toad our r 1(> > - and 11 they found merit 
in our position t.o comment upon it editor tally Q “ 
CORE’S protest * vend,: Imi d before it even 
started. 

"Did we suwc-el: “ asks Langton., “Yes, beyond 
our most optimistic expectations „ . o .minis ter s , the 
NAACP and other prciuner.t civil rights leaders 
were conspicuously absent from picket lines., we 
managed to cut cow-* rh: large number ot tudents 
who had part ! c* pate i * previous c 1 . / • «. rights 
demonstration: . K. 1.1 J ucce c sf u i> i-oiated the 
CORE-Bank of America dispute from the mam thrum 
of the civil rights movement. ’ 

After da teat 1 ng C0Rb t the bank saw that it was 
P age" 1? LIBERATION News Service 


In my small natural body , 

1 sit and learn — - 
my woman f s body 
like yours 

target any street , 
taker' from me 
at the aye of toe 1 ?? 

7. ? V r? 22 < 0 Ion oil 
with the same explanation 
you are ignorant 
let me show you 
then sold back drop by drop 
■in pink-frosted bottles 
by tiny merchants with big shadows 
sitting behind the screens of Oz 
and buying armies 
with the p ref Its o 
l watch a woman dare 
1 dare vo watch a woman 
We dare to raise our ooicee 
smash the totf'es 
learr.o 

Watch me .-.earn to dare 

my arret and legs feel awkward 

a. t- O-'O ■ it ~ k - l A.“L help o 

--Heon Tr-pperman 
Cff cur bucks /LNS 

our b^cks is a paper of > by and for 
c/v?,. Write U Bl-x 4859, Cleveland Park 
St ail-: Washington, DX. 20008 for a sub. 

$ 8 . 00 a year] 
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WOMEN'S BAIL FUND: 

NYC WOMEN DISCUSS PLANS TO "SPRING" ALL WOMEN 
Rat/LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK(LNS )--The following is an inter- 
view with a woman from the Women's Bail Fund 
Committee t The Bail Fund Committee is a coali- 
tion of women in New York City ^ including women 
from the Black Panther Party , the Young Lords 
Party , the Anti- Imperialist Women's Collective^ 
Youth Against War and Fascism , and Women- s Lib - _ 
e ration groups , The Bail Fund planned the 
demonstration on December 20 in front of the 
Women's House of Detention ? which announced the 
start of a bail-ravsing campaign for non-move - 
ment women inside the House of D and celebrated 
the 10th birthday of the NLF 0 

HOW DID THE BAIL FUND START? 

We began with the realization that women r 
whether in jail or out* were imprisoned by this 
society,, We wanted to draw the parallels be- 
tween the women in jail and outside. We wanted 
to use the Bail Fund as one way to concretely 
help women and also begin to talk to white 
women about the concepts of class and race. We 
knew generally and vaguely about ideas about 
class. We started discussing these ideas and 
how it was important to work on them. Then we 
got involved in procedural matters on how to 
bail women out, the technical problems in- 
volved, how to deal with women once they got 
out— so we spent a considerable amount of time 
thinking about the kinds of programs we could 
direct women to. 

WHAT HAS THE BAIL FUND BEEN DOING SO FAR' 

The first problem was to communicate with 
the women inside. There is absolutely no pub- 
lic information* and what information there is 
is contradictory. There is no systematic in- 
formation on charges* on bail* on how long a 
woman has been in* on what has been happening 
to her. medical records, anything. So we have 
been contacting lawyers, who have visiting 
privileges because they are representing women 
inside. They have been bringing us names from 
lists they see in the halls and asking their 
clients for names. With the few names we hace ; 
we have been writing to the women inside. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESPONSE FROM THE WOMEN 
INSIDE? 

The women have been very enthusiastic. 

One woman talked about a pioject she had 
thought about, which was to collect money from 
the women inside in order to bail themselves 
out. 

The second thing we did to communicate 
with the women inside was the demonstration we 
planned for December 20 tc stand outside the 
House of D and shout up to the women that there 
is a Bail fund.. That was the original purpose 
o-f the demonstration. 

Another thing we did was to organize a 
demonstration outside a bazaar held by the 
Friendly Visiters They are a charity organi- 
zation which gives the prisoners yarn for t he 
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women who wish to crochet. The women use the yam 
to crochet sweaters, scarves, hats and dresses, but 
they are not allowed to keep them 0 They go back to 
the Friendly Visitors who selL them at a bazaar and 
keep the profits. The bazaar is held annually be- 
fore Christmas, the idea being that women from the 
Village would come in and buy their presents cheap. 

To counteract this, we wrote up a leaflet aimed 
at the women who were going inside to buy the goods 
which was simply informational: Did you know that 
the women don l t get any reward from this? Did you 
know that the women are m jail because they are poor 
and can’t afford bail and that there is a Bail Fund? 
Would you rather contribute to the Bail Fund than 
buy the articles? Most of the women who were going 
m expressed sympathy with the idea but few contri- 
buted to the project. We feel that the project was 
pretty successful because of what was happening in- 
side . There was a bazaar, a fashion show, and a 
short play c The play described the conditions in 
the House of D and how they ' re going to be changed 
at Rikeir s Island which is the new correctional in- 
stitution that's going to be built for the women. 

One of the improvements that’s going to be at Riker's 
Island is a shop, where women could sell their own 
goods. It was felt from the way this was phrased 
in the play that it was stuck in at the very last 
minute to appease the women who were outside. 

Another project that we've been working on is 
to prepare aids in understanding legal procedures 
written in lay language for women inside the jail. 

We are learning from lawyers the basic things women 
have to know-how to get postponements, why one 
should get postponements, what to tell the judge, 
how to deal with the Legal Aid lawyer, and so forth, 
plus information about their charges, what can hap- 
pen to them, how the court works. We are going to 
print this in Spanish and English and get it inside 
the House. 

We are also going to write the women asking if 
they wish to send out their articles so that we can 
sell them on the outside and keep the money for them, 
because when they get out of jail they get only one 
doliaio We will also be preparing literature about 
crime and why we feel all women are political pri- 
soners o 

It is our job as white women to relate to white 
women on the outside and explain why we feel the 
Bail Fund is a relevant project and how it is rele- 
vant to the women's movement. The Third World women 
working on the Committee understand immediately why 
it is a relevant project and are working to spread 
information about the Bail Fund in their communities. 

WOULD YOU SAY THE BAIL FUND WOMEN ARE BASICALLY 
MiDDLE-CLASS 7 WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED WITH 
THE WOMEN INSIDE THE HOUSE OF D RELATING TO THIS 

GROUP 7 

res, we are mainly middle-class. It's a prob- 
lem of net really having gone through the same ex- 
periences, of having a theoretical understanding. 

So far, we havent bailed anyone out, so we don't 
reaiiy know We hope that the women will get in- 
wol/ed wLth the project. Joan Bird suggested this. 
Two women who were in the House of D are working 
with us on speaking engagements. 

ex\ ice (.*30 7 ; 
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HOW ARE THIRD WORLD WOMEN RELATING TO THE 
BAIL FUND MOVEMENT? 

The Panther and Lords women are doing quite 
a lot of work, Denise Oliver of the YL has de- 
signed a poster that we will sell* Afeni Shakur 
and Joan Bird are invaluable because of their 
political experience» Joan and Afeni suggested 
bailing out one woman to deal with her problems 
and set up a concrete system so that we know 
what to expect, rather than bailing out 50 
women at once c 

IS THERE ANY WAY YOU PLAN TO GET INSIDE 
THE HOUSE TO SEE THE WOMEN? 

If a woman inside has no relatives in New 
York, then we can be put on her visiting listo 
This could be arranged through letter communi- 
cation. 

HOW DO YOU PLAN TO RAISE THE MONEY? 

We plan to sell literature which we our- 
selves have written. We also plan to do a lot 
of speakingo We also plan on using the media 
and any way we can get the word out. We hope 
that women in the women’s movement will help us 
do thiSo 

HOW WILL THE WOMEN BE CHOSEN? 

This problem hasn*t been decidedo A com- 
mittee of women inside the jail possibly can be 
formed to decide who will come out c These women 
have been sentenced and would not be eligible 
because they are serving time* We do feel that 
the decision should be made by the women in the 
j ailo 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE WOMEN ONCE THEY 
GET OUT? WILL THE BAIL FUND CONTINUE TO RELATE 
TO THE WOMEN ONCE THEY GET OUT OF PRISON? 

We would like women to continue to relate 
to the project. We will encourage them to do 
so. We feel that one thing we do have in this 
society is the struggle. We hope that the 
women who come out will get involved in the 
struggle. As far as housing, we are consider- 
ing the idea of a building where the women 
could all live together, if they wanted to 0 
Most of the women do not have families, do net 
have relatives and do not have places to go* 

DO YOU FORESEE ANY PROBLEM IN BAILING OUT 
DRUG ADDICTS? 

We feel that drugs harm women and we are 
against the use of drugs. However, it is dif- 
ficult to tell a woman to stop. We plan to find 
women in the women’s movement who have been ad- 
dicts themselves and who know a lot about drugs 
and who are off drugs now who will stay with 
these women during the first week or so while 
she is going through withdrawal and who would 
know exactly what’s going on when a woman really 
wants to get high and who would know how to deal 
with this. 

BUT THE BAIL FUND IS NOT INTO REHABILITA- 
TING WOMEN? 

Absolutely not The problem is not the 
individual woman but the society. We want tc 


emphasize that we want women to be in control of 
their own lives. We would not pressure a woman 
into anythingc We want to be prepared as much as 
possible for all the possibilities and be prepared 
to provide for the woman's needs once she gets out. 

-30- 
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PENTAGON TASK FORCE ON GI DRUG USE 

REPORTS GIs SEEK DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--”The young enlisted men have 
virtually launched an assault against the NCO and 
the officer classes,” a medical officer at Longbinh 
stockade in Vietnam told a visiting Defense Depart- 
ment task force recently. ”The young enlisted man 
will question authority without spontaneously obey- 
ing.” 

The medical officer was one of 900 soldiers 
interviewed for a high-level report on drug usage 
in the military, completed in mid-September and 
marked ”for official use only.” The New York Times 
made portions of the report public in early Janu- 
ary, with a front-page headline ’’Pentagon Unit 
Finds Drugs ’Military Problem’ in Asia.” 

Although the report provides few new facts 
about drug use in Vietnam (except that marijuana 
accounts for 90% of it), it offers a fascinating 
glimpse into the deterioration of discipline and 
credibility inside the U.S. Army. According to 
many officers interviewed by the task force, GIs 
no longer respond to the threat of traditional 
forms of punishment. 

”You can throw all the various types of dis- 
charges in the air and take your pick,” said a 
group of senior NCO’s (noncommissioned officers), 
just returned from Vietnam to Hawaii. ’’None of 
the discharges has any deterrent effect.” The task 
force commented that many GIs are looking for any 
kind of discharge they can get, and this may be one 
of the reasons some smoke marijuana in the first 
place. 

”The biggest part of the military drug prob- 
lem is the failure of communication between non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men,” said a 
veteran staff judge advocate quoted by the report. 
’’There is a fantastic generation gap. The ’lifers* 
„ 00 do not even attempt to communicate.” 

From interviews with many staff judge advo- 
cates and top brass, the task force put together 
the following picture* 

’’Many sergeants have given an order only to 
be refused. Then the sergeant gets a more senior 
NCO who gives the same order and it is also re- 
fused Then the senior NCO gets a lieutenant who 
gives the same order and is refused and the man is 
dealt with harshly.” 

But according to the consensus of Hawaii- 
based officers, including many veterans from Viet- 
nam, the Army can do iittle to stop soldiers from 
smoking grass,. Unless, that is, something is done 
about ”the prevalence of a permissive attitude with- 
in the American society/’ 

'‘Such permissiveness,” they complained, ’’ema- 
nates from the Washington, D.C. level down.” -30- 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD -- AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR THE SUBSCRIBERS OF LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 


FROM: Women 1 s Rights Law Reporter, 180 University 

Ave,, Newark, N.J. 07102 

Sisters , 

We are putting out a magazine on legal cases 
involving women* s issues and problems women have re- 
lated to the law, We*d like to know about any work 
in this area you encounter. We know women’s groups 
are into many different things, most of them not re- 
lated to the law, but we suggest these as examples 
of law related actions you may be doing that we'd 
like to know about: 

--arrests in women's demonstrations 
— trying to set up a day care center and having 
trouble with local officials * because of the diffi- 
culty of meeting health code requirements or ig- 
noring such requirements and having officials try 
to shut you down 

--having a father say in law suits for child custody 
that a woman is an unfit mother because she's in the 
women's movement or is a lesbian 
--work with women in prison 

--complaints to city and state human rights agencies 
about sex discrimination 

--women workers trying to organize and getting fired 
and going to the National Labor Relations Board or 
the boss going to court to' get protection against 
women picketing 

--women getting arrested for confronting men on the 
street 

--some effective way (either by using the law or by 
direct action) of dealing with rapists 
--setting up a service to refer women who can use 
lawyers to feminist lwayers .. 

If you send us information about any law re- 
lated work, we'd like name, address, and phone num- 
ber of someone to contact' if we want more informa- 
tion, and of the lawyer, if one is involved. Also 
a copy of any leaflet you put out on the action or 
problem would be very helpful to us, as would be a 
copy of any legal papers. Thanks. 

******** ******t*******+*+*****************^** *■ x * ■* * * 

FROM: The Old Mole, 2 Brookline St, Cambridge, Mass 
02139, 491-7809 

10th Anniversary of the NLF of South Vietnam Cele- 
bration issue of The Mole is available: 

Single copies: 2 5 

Bulk orders: 40% discount 

Write to them at the above address c/o Media Center 
******* ********* + ***** + **-******* + ** *******-*** **•»• + * * 

FROM: Poems of the People, Box 324, Mt , Pleasant, 

Mich. 48858 

Poems of the People is a free press service for 
the underground/alternate culture/movement press. 

All the people are invited to submit poems, stories 
and reviews to the above address. Include a stamped 
return envelope. We depend on subscribers (now $5 for 
8 larger mailings) to support free service to 
papers . 

Please credit us if you use any of our mater- 
ial. No need to run the copyright notice except 
when individual pieces are copyrighted by someone 


other than us. We appreciate a copy of any paper 
using our material; papers wanting to do us a 
favor can print the paragraph above this one as 
an ad , Any paper not' yet getting POTP can just 
send us a note. We're now exchanging with little 
magazines that share our interests. 

* * * * ************ **tt******************************* 

The Women's Page is a new women's paper put out 
by a collective that has broken away from Califor- 
nia's It Ain't Me Babe. 

For a $2, six month subscription write: 

The Women's Page 
1227 37th Ave, 

San Francisco, Ca, 94122 

************** ********************************* *■**■* 
FROM: Eye of the Beast, Box 9218, Tampa, Fla 33604 

The Eye of the Beast is the Child of the Bay 
Area Free Press, If you were exchanging with the 
Freep, please continue to send your paper or what- 
ever to the Beast at the SAME address as the old 
Freep. (The Bay Area' Free Press is^ no longer 
being published. Write to them at the above ad- 
dress , 

* ** ** *** * * * * * ******* ****** ** ********************* 

THE FOLLOWING IS ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
WOMEN'S RIGHTS LAW REPORTER 

WRLR, a new. weapon for women's lawyers^ begins 
publication in January, 1971, It will cover de- 
velopments in areas of law which especially affect 
women as women. Such areas include education, 
employment, health care, child care, domestic 
relations, abortion, sexual freedoms, certain civil 
rights and liberties, the special problems of 
being female and poor , or female and a member of 
some other disfavored group, criminal law, and 
constitutional law, . 

Women are realizing that law sometimes helps 
impose on them someone else's definition of what 
being a woman means and helps make the consequences 
of that imposed definition painful. Yet women also 
realize that they can use law in their fight to 
free themselves from having their identity painful- 
ly defined by others. From such realizations come 
the exciting developments which are taking place 
in women's law, the developments WRLR will 

cover r 

* * *-*•*•* *^*** + *-*-* + *** ** + **•* + •* ************************ 

FROM: Bread and Roses Coffeehouse, 538 State St., 

New Haven, Conn, 

Sisters and Brothers, 

We are a coffeehouse practically within sight 
of the courthouse where Bobby and Ericka are on 
trial for their lives- Our windows were blown 
out by shotgun blasts and by 138 calibre bullets 
on Dec 5 at 2 AM. We are trying to serve the 
youth community in New Haven, We desparately need 
literature. We need underground papers- We need 
women's journals We will exchange the weekly 
Panther Trial News 
END OF RMBB FOR THIS PACKET 
Jan. 6, 1971 
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NEW PEACE OFFENSIVE IN SAIGON: 


* ■ 


POPULAR FRONT FOR THE DEFENSE OF PEACE EMERGES 

by Cynthia Frederick 
LIBERATION News Service 

( Editor's note: 

Cynthia Frederick > a member of the Committee 
of Concerned Asian Scholars > recently returned, from 
a second trip to Saigon , Most of the information, 
in this article has been blacked out or buried by 
the mass media . After six days in Saigon 3 where she 
learned about the new anti-war offensive taking 

place there • Cunthia was thrown out of the country , ) 

K SAIGON (Life) — 

Before arriving in Saigon this November for a 
brief visit, I’d heard many conflicting reports 
about important developments occurring in the coun- 
try, What I found exceeded all expectations.. Pu- 
blic opinion about the War has been radically trans- 
formed, The events of the past nine months, little 
publicized in the U.S. reflect a new and vigorous 
opposition both to the fighting and to the Thieu-Ky 
government . 

This opposition which once centered primarily 
in the countryside, is now surfacing in the urban 
area, Saigon--long an ideal vantage point for ”ob- 
serving” the war from afar- -is now the scene of an 
intensive political struggle. Workers, women, vet- 
erans, respectable politicians, students, religious 
leaders (including Roman Catholics, formerly among 
the most anti-Communist, enthusiastic supporters of 
the War) have all taken a public stand in favor of 
hoa binh- -peace , For the first time, they have 
linked this peace with demands for: 1) withdrawal 

of ’’foreign” (ie. , American) troops from the South, 
and 2) the ouster of the military regime in Saigon. 

Many factors have contributed to this new out- 
break of popular discontent: the heavy costs of the 

fighting (over a quarter of the population is con- 
fined to refugee camps); the rapidly deteriorating 
economic situation (between June 1966 and February 
1970, the cost of living in Saigon rose 300%); the 
militarization of Vietnamese society (more than two 
million men are now under arms in the South); and, 
ironically, ’’Vietnamization” itself. 

As the American presence in Saigon decreases, 
long pent-up opposition to the Thieu regime has 
mounted. In response, the Saigon government is 
forced to rely on increased repression in order to 
counteract this threat: between 100,000-200,000 

political prisoners (no one knows the exact figure) 
are now being held under intolerable conditions in 
"interrogation centers” and jails (including the in- 
famous "tiger cages”) - 

South Vietnam’s urban centers have witnessed 
anti-war activity in the past. But even after the 
1968 Tet offensive, public opposition to the fight- 
ing was weak and sporadic; the regime had little 
trouble silencing it. Early in 1970, a new trend 
developed, which initially centered on rather spec- 
ific, often personal grievances, and has now evolved 
into a concerted movement for peace- The fragmentary 
accounts in the American press of the more dramatic 
events, conveyed little of the urgency and signifi- 
cance of the actual situation in the cities- Once 
again, the American public has been kept in the dark 
Page 6 LIBERATION News Service (#307) 
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of a news black-out, and information which 
would have exposed the political bankruptcy of 
U.S. policy in Vietnam has gone unpublished. 

Students set the events in motion. Last 
February, they renewed their demands for the 
"autonomy of the uni versity”--which asked the 
Thieu police to stop meddling with student ac- 
tivities in university buildings. Shortly af- 
ter, the two top-ranking Roman Catholic bishops 
in the South publicly issued a 7-point program 
for peace. Their statement, addressed to the 
Vietnamese delegations in Paris, was the first 
openly political stand on the issues of war and 
peace by the official Vietnamese Catholic hier- 
archy 0 

In March, Congressman Tran Ngoc Chau was 
illegally sentenced to ten years of hard labor 
for having "unauthorized” connections with a 
Communist agent (his brother) , Soon after, 

Thieu carried out a "preemptive strike” against 
the student leaders,- arresting and torturing 
several of them. The student body responded by 
launching a new wave of protests; they demanded 
immediate release of their comrades. 

They organized a university boycott- -demon- 
strators poured into the streets. Hard on their 
heels followed a new group: the war invalids, 

who protested bitterly the government's refusal 
to help them find housing and jobs. While the 
crippled veterans roamed the city looking for em- 
pty plots of land- to squat on, the students con- 
tinued making news, * They attempted to stage a 
hunger strike in the National Assembly building 
(the Saigon Opera during the colonial period) and 
played tag with the police who tried to evict 
them. 

The struggle escalated with the invasion of 
Cambodia, Student demands changed from their 
earlier timid legal-constitutional points to a 
condemnation of the Lon Nol regime’s brutal mas- 
sacres of Vietnamese in Cambodia, The empty 
Cambodian embassy in- Saigon was "liberated” by 
the students, and militant peace banners appeared 
with increasing frequency during the mass protest 
marches. The disabled vets not only joined in 
these public demonstrations, but brought pressure 
on the Congress to* initiate an anti -corrupt ion 
drive against the administration. Some indepen- 
dent-minded Senators did act on this issue--with 
considerable success and wide press coverage. 

Then, on May 31, the An Ouang Buddhists 
called for a 48-hour hunger strike to launch an 
official peace campaign. While government troops 
surrounded the pagoda in Saigon, a 24 year old 
Buddhist nun immolated herself as a "torch for 
peace" in Thieu ’s home town in Central Vietnam. 

Her dramatic gesture was repeated in July by two 
others; the funeral of one. Venerable Thich 
Thien Lai, was transformed into a massive peace 
march by students, workers, professors, a number 
of Catholic priests, and congressmen. 

Just prior to the funeral march, 100,000 
Saigon workers had called for a general strike; on 
June 26, 60,000 of them joined students in calling 
for an end to the fighting. On July 11, the 
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students issued a statement demanding. 1 j immediate 
withdrawal of foreign troops from South Vietnam and 
immediate end of support to the Ihieu-ky regime, and 
2) that the question of peace be left to the Viet- 
namese to decide on the sole basis of self-deter- 
mination 

The peace demands did not remain a student mono- 
poly. During the summer months, new anti-war or- 
ganizations were formed to provide the focus and 
direction for mounting public outrage m all seg- 
ments of South Vietnamese society Their member- 
ship swelled as government repression increased 
At the end of August, Thieu's police renewed their 
attacks against the student leaders, provoking a new 
public denunciation of police brutality and repres- 
sion- When jailed students initiated a hunger strike 
"to the death", students . throughout Vietnam demon- 
strated their solidarity . by fasting with them 

A group of mothers (two in their seventies) 
also joined the hunger strike, while professors and 
university rectors sent letters of protest to Thieu 
Despite all the public pressure, and despite the 
fact that a high Saigon court early in September 
had actually refused to try the students because 
"evidence of guilt are not clear enough", the govern- 
ment still held and tortured the students for over 
a month, finally releasing them on October 5. 

This did little to quell dissent- Protests were 
expressed as far off as Pans where on September 21, 
Deputy Ngo cong Due reiterated the student demands 
and called for a neutralist government in the South, 
(Due is editor of Tin Sang , Saigon’s largest news- 
paper.) At the same time, the anti-war groups m 
Saigon moved to enlarge their base of support On 
October 11, four organizations -- the Committee of 
Women’s Action for the Right to Live, the Nation- 
al Movement for Self-Determination, the High School 
Teachers Union, and the Student Committee for Human 
Rights--convened to plan the formation of a mass- 
based peace front. Over one thousand delegates in- 
cluding students, workers, women, intellectuals, 
politicians, and religious leaders were present at 
this session. 

Three weeks later, on November 7, the principal 
spokesmen and women of these groups met again in a 
pagoda near Saigon to pledge their official support 
for the new movement-- the Popular Front for the De- 
fense of Peace (PFDP) , In addition to the four 
groups responsible for organizing the October 11 
meeting, other organizations represented include 
the Catholic Labor Youth Movement, the Vietnamese 
Women's Association, the Buddhist Women's Federation, 
the Committee tor Prison Reform, the National Pro- 
gressive Labor Liaison Committee, various trade 
unions (dockworkers railway workers, civil servants, 
vendors, petroleum workers, market workers, ana 
bank clerks) , the Vietnamese Student Association, 
the Saigon and Van Hanh (Buddist) Student Unions, 
and the J 965 Peace Action Committee I hey did nut 
advocate just "any" peace, and above ail not <i 
Nixon "peace", but an "independent peace" drawn up 
by Vietnamese for Vietnamese. 

The PFDP's position, expressed in ihcii otfr 
cial 10-pomt manifesto calls tor 3; the departure 
of all US and Allied troops as a necessary pic- 
requisit e to ending the war, and 2 ) the cs t ah i i sh • 
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ment ot a "truly representative Government so 
that the South Vietnamese people can establish 
an end to the war as soon as possible which cor- 
responds to the wishes of the whole people"- 

Why has the American public been so ill- 
mfoimed about this development? Few U*S, news- 
men in Saigon have contracts with Vietnamese 
outside the tiny ruling circles; most of them 
depend on JUSPAO (the official U.S- news agency 
in Saigon) tor information about local politics. 
JUSPAO avoided any mention of the PFDP’s form- 
ation News about" the PFDP was censored in all 
but a half dozen of Saigon’s forty newspapers. 

Only two Americans, Michael Morrow of Dispatch 
News Service and myself, were present at the 
November 7 meetings (as "unofficial observers”); 
both of us were promptly expelled from South 
Vietnam. 

The actions of the Saigon authorities con- 
firm speculation! that the surfacing of the PFDP 
marks a turning point in South Vietnamese poli- 
tics Many of its founders who actively opposed 
the arrival of American combat troops in the 
South m 1965 --were until recently serving 
prison terms because of their opposition. This 
leadership as well as the representativeness of 
the PFDP membership*, makes its establishment 
potentially the most' important political develop- 
ment since the- Ter offensive- The era of "attent- 
isme"--of non-committal fence-sitting- -which has 
characterized South Vietnam’s cities for so many 
years is coming to' an end. 

-30- 
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GOOD TO THE VERY LAST PUFF 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) - -What would you do if you 
were a poor cigarette company and Congress passed 
a 1 aw which said that no more cigarette adver- 
tising on radio and television after January 1? 
Cigarette companies shelled out $219.5 million 
last year to get people to put a particular 
kind of burning leaf in their mouths. (That’s 
over $1 per American citizen.) What would you 
do- -quit your job and start working for the Zig 
Zag paper company? Nooo--you obviously under- 
estimated the ingenuity of the tobacco company 
executive’s mind 

There are a number of other interesting 
possibilities. One is sponsoring sporting events 
like bowling, tennis and auto racing tournaments. 
On February 20, tor example, the R,J. Reynolds 
lobacco Co. is sponsoring the Winston Salem 
Bowling Classic to the tune of $80,000, You can 
be sure that there will be a lot of bill -board 
type backdrops and a lot of puffing in between 
the strikes and spares. 

I he American lobacco Company is supposedly 
planning to lename its pipe tobaccos, Pall Mall, 
Silva Ihins and Jarcvton, the new packaging will 
look like the old cigarette boxes And that new 
law on cigarette advertising on television doesn’t 
appiv to pipe tobacco. "Kinston tastes good like 
a pipe toba^,o should"? 
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WALT WHITMAN ; THE GOOD GAY POET 
by James Coleman 

Workers * Power/ LIBERATION News Service 

Walt Whitman's poetry has long been 
championed by most school teachers and some biogra- 
phers as the apple pie of American literature „ Read- 
ing his poetic tributes to the "common man"--the 
carpenter, mason, boatman, deck-hand, shoemaker, 
hatter, wood-cutter, etc., has become a traditional 
part of our school curriculum. 

1 heat' America singing 3 the varied carols 1 

hear , 

Those of mechanics , each one singing 
his as it should be blithe and strong . 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank 

or beam * 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for worko** 

But information about him, long suppressed,, 
reveals that he was a radical democrat, who cheered 
the European revolutions of his time and agitated 
against slavery and exploitation in the United States 
Moreover ; his poems praised homosexual as well as 
heterosexual love. 

Whitman was a rebel. As a young newspaper 
editor in the 1840's, he wrote to rally the Northern 
working class to oppose slavery; he exposed the ex- 
ploitation of working women and attacked unemploy- 
ment. Twice he was fired because of these views. 

In the Civil War he served as a medic and 
wrote of the suffering of the wounded and dying. 

When the Paris Commune, the revolutionary democracy 
of 1871 , was destroyed. Whitman wrote of the de- 
feated "star of Prance," the "pale symbol of my 
soul, its dearest hopes, /The struggle and the daring- 
rage divine for liberty,/ Of aspiration toward the 
far ideai ; enthusiast’s dreams of brotherhood,/ Of 
terror to the tyrant and the priest." 

In the 19 JO ' s and 1940's, when the U.S. labor 
movement was on the upswing, the liberal left and 
the Communist Party both praised and helped popu- 
larize Whitman as a sentimental democrat. 

In the conservative '20's and v 50'S’-when even 
liberal ideas were suspect --critics ignored his 
political side entirely. In both cases, his explic- 
itly revolutionary poems were ignored. The effect 
was that Whitman's praise of universal democracy and 
revolution was flattened out into a celebration of 
America as it existed in his lifetime. 

Where the revolutionary poems were simply ig- 
nored; Whitman’s sexual poems had to be explained 
away. He wrote frankly about masturbation and about 
both heterosexual and homosexual sex. 

And that night while all was still 1 
heard the waters roll slowly continually up the 
shores, 

I heard the hissing rustle of the liquid 
and sands as directed to me whispering to con- 
gratulate me 

For the ^ne I mist love Lay sleeping by 
me under the same oner in the cool night , 

In the stillness m the autumn moon- 
beams his face was inclined toward me. 

And his arm lay nghvlj around my breast- -and that 

UlWlZ LTivE RaTI ON* Nets 
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Lines like this were usually interpreted as 
metaphorical or left out of Whitman poetry anthol- 
ogies. Of Whitman’s two major American biographers, 
one does headstands to deny the poet's homosexu- 
ality* -quoting none of the explicitly sexual pas- 
sages in the poems, and viewing Whitman's many 
passionate friendships with men as so many "strong 
friendships " 

The other deals frankly with the homosexual 
themes m the poems, but from some lines des- 
cribing unexpressed desire the biographer con-, 
eludes that Whitman seldom or never acted on his 
homosexual impulses . 

To the homosexual reader such lines suggest 
a simpler explanation- -the common situation in 
which we conceal our feelings from an uptight 
"straight" person. The critics can't face the 
fact that Whitman was in reality "the good gay 
poet, not the "good gray poet" as he was often 
called. 

For most of his life Whitman tried to adapt 
to what society expected of him* and fought to 
keep his homosexual feeling within limits. During 
much of life he may have stopped himself from 
acting on them. But Whitman finally did write 
openly about his own homosexuality. "The secret 
of my nights and days" and proclaimed that homo- 
sexual love was as natural as heterosexual love. 

For young homosexual men Whitman's homosex- 
uality like their own is made to seem a matter of 
shame. If the poet's homosexuality is mentioned 
at all it is through whispers and snickers. Whit- 
man's passion for equality, his partisanship for the 
revolutions of his day, and the celebration of 
his homosexuality must bring other homosexuals to 
feel toward Whitman not yesterday's guilty iden- 
tification, but an open solidarity. 

-30 
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REVOLUTIONARY WALL-PAINTING 
GRAFFITI ON A GRAND SCALE 

LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) --This summer the Community 
Arts Foundation in Chicago put fifteen public mu- 
rals on outdoor walls all over the city. Artists 
and community people, black and white, produced 
over 5000 square feet of artwork. 

The movement started in the summer of '69 
when a few people painted a mural at St. Dominic's 
Church m Chicago, John Weber ; who was part of 
the gioup said about the first mural, "It was small- 
about 200 square feet and People's Art then seemed 
a dream." 

A year latex , everyone was doing it, or at 
least talking about it. "The painting and prepar- 
ation of the walls involved dozens of community 
residents " John said, "and hundreds came to the 
festive dedications given for each wall by local 
organi nations . 

The politics of the paintings weie as much a 
topic of discussion as the artwork. I he artists 
were given good coverage ir the local press and 
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enough airtime to get them invited to do a show at 
the Chicago Museum of Contemporary Art next month. 
Each of four artists will paint murals on mason- 
ite panels wr.i ch will later be erected on sites 
of their own choosing. One of them will be de- 
signed for the Young Patriots Health Service, one 
of several free clinics currently being hassled 
hy the- Sia.Lt/ administration. -30- 
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BLACK ARTIST HELD ON TRUMPED-UP MURDER CHARGES: 

NEEDS LAWYER 

LIBERATION Nows Ser\ ce 

NEW YORKfLhS;- -James ~ -gntoourne > l , > is s 
talented Black sculptor. Like vne ^ metes of 

the Tombs, New York s detention center fer I e 

is also a political prisoner. Lightbcurne has sper- 
the past 26 months in jail awaiting trial cn a mur- 


der charge. 

~ T ' - ’V. f'ier ;e" 

of Li? connect* on with 

the crime 

r A with the 

initials "J.L." found 

at the scene. 

Tv cry one v:hc 

knows lightbcurne will 

tell you the 4 ' 

" e never wears 

a hat . 

The po ■ : / 

■ examined the 

criminal records locking 

for l, J 0 1." •' 

.. , a J t i r'P * V* o? i 

• — — — £>- ' ' v 

rne.The reason he has 

a c t "* ^ r 

- T J - c * W Of b p 
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years in on a burglary charge before his 

arrest on the murder charge. Lightbourne was 
recently notified by an appeals judge that he 
has been four a "not guilty*' of the burglary 
charge 0 *o row Lightbourne has spent four and 
a half years m jail-, although he has never been 
proven guilty of a crime. 

Ligntb r uire 's work is currently on exhi- 
bition 01 the Lchuulu^gCollection of Negro Historv 
and I it; r©tui Lxhib^tion Gallery, at 136th St., 
west cf tti-.CA P v e o /l :veral New York artists, 
incij 'li t T •..! oiP. L Ae Livis, rr<? excite! b 
Lightcc uuv.c’ s vC.a, and nop to set op a fund- 
raising l'u-Uu sacking of his sculpture to maxe 
enougn money get Ligntoourne a new lawyer. For 
further ^nfon..^Lioii p co-itact Jean Hudson at the 
Schoimvrg n' 1 region ( 1 ^ ) 794-4G0C or bdns 
Slatki 'A > A '’4L‘ 220o. 
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A soar, i ihuy i elite f North V,e rn rr.es : 

negottator to the Paris Peace Talks . 

The way down 

From Thanh Ho a *o the front line 
Bomb craters 

Here and there, on both sides 
Bombs 

That destroyed the rice-fields 
That dug up the irrigation canals 
That razed the tillages 
That blew vw ny streets 
That slaughtered the old 
That burnt th° children 

But along the road we take ; life 
Keeps its eternal smile 

When people 

Know how to be masters of themselves 

They resolve to fight 

And have no fear of bombs and shells 


Look 

Our people 

Of Ham Rong and Nam Ngan 
of Ben Thuy and Ky Anh 
Of Quang Ning and Quang Trach 
Of Vinh Son and Vinh Giang 
They faced the bombs 
They made them explode 
They ignored the risk 
Th< y rushed to the bombs 
To defuse them 

On the ground;, in the sky 
7’hoy never relax the fight 
Surround and capture tnenp pilots 
•Vroigrr'Ut trie seasons 
Springs summer; autumn, winter 
U.S. planes 

Are mere for people to count wreckages 
How delightful it is, today 

Blue sky, look at the flying silver- winged birds 

Far spreading seas teaming with brown sails 

Hills and mounts, green with grass 

From dead trees new buds appear 

one onege DioKeu-, now many others built 

One road cut, hundreds of others open 

Waste lands see new schools and hamlets 

And laughs and songs resound on the communal fields. 

LIBERATION News Service 
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End L R PLAct iS BACK IN THE STATES": 

\ ASK FORCE REPORT FINDS BLACK GIs ANGRY 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D S C. fLNSj -- "Black frustration 
and anger" has reached a dangerous level among 
U.S. troops m Europe, a Pentagon task force re- 
cently reported. 

"We did not anticipate finding such acute 
Tv^st ? >.*1 cn h.v a ?vch volatile anger as we found 
u'.r ’ lie !>';./ i <- > ..j r p-. ini >/. Render IT, deputy 
'• * kviCT - for equal opportunity 

he -a:k / o/ce t "Nor d±d we expect to 
• !'h> a son-.-what Ic.er level of frustration which 
was cl ear" v evidenced by yonr.a whites." 

'ino>,ine oicck Gis] angrily told us that 
they iiad no reason to be fighting in a white man's 
army and in a white man's war," the report stated. 

"They said their place was back in the states: 
New York; Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Jacksonville, 
where they could fiebt to liberate and free their 
black sisters and brothers from the dirty, stink- 
ing teeming ghettoes and from all forms of op- 
pression . " 

The task force, which visited INS* bases in 
Germany and elsewhere in Europe? listed as princi- 
pal causes cf anger the failure of command lead- 
ership, racial discrimination in promotions, un- 
fair treatment in work assignments, inadequate 
representation of blacks m the military police, 
racial "polar i zation" in military clubs and 
other deficiencies " according to a UP1 release. 

■30- 
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(This statement was written by a croup of Okin- 
awans, and is directed at the thcvs nds of Alter - 
i < - r - nh vmo f'CC-.*p) taeir j s la . \ iu^i account 
of the ric-1 referred t 0 here, and of the whole 
situation on the tiny Pacific island, will be 
found in IKS * 30 J. i 

MESSAGE PROM THE OKINAWAN PEOPLE 
TO 0 'JR AKr.RTTAN FRIEKOS 
LIBERA .'ION '.ews S«\ vic-s 

We Ckiiiawa people are concerned wii.i t ? 
way the brass informed you of the riot We v; dU - I 
you to know that every Okinawan feels ihe r: ot 
had to happen * The shouts of M No more Itcman!” 

.in the riot express our national feeling 
oppression [I toman is the Okinawan city wheve 
a woman was killed by an American soldier in 
a traffic accident. His acquittal by a military 
court sparked the late-December riot.] Please 
understand the situation in Okinawa thac caused 
the riot. 

For twenty-five years we have been under 
military occupation, and feel that our rights as 
human beings have been taken from us. A. memory 
strong in our minds is that of a death of a 
junior high school student in 1963. While cross- 
ing the street in a pedestrian walk by a green 
light, he was killed by a drunken GI . The GI 
was found innocent in military court Just lost- 
week \,n December j another GI who killed house- 
wife wh j was the sole supporter of ner family 
was retina innocent. We live in fear of H bombs, 
CB gas. New we learr 3,000 of ou^ people wi; 1 
be without jobs, which will leave 10,000 people 
without’ a means of support, a living. Our burden 
is indeed nea^y 

We dc hate America, but we understand that 
in the base (Krbena Ai~ Base] there are GIs wh.- 
are oppressed and discriminated against, wner 
we shout ’Yankee go home 1 ’ and burr, your cars 
we are net ajivn ng ai the oppressed GIs, but at 
the system that oppresses us. We hate the mili- 
tary base and the power that put it here and 
keeps it here, not individual GIs. 

Isn’t Okinawa, except for the bases, a 
beautiful island? We want to welcome you to the 
beautiful beaches, and fields of sugar cane 
peaceful in the moonlight. We want to welcome 
you as a friend, not as a tool of your system. 

We realize that there are communication 
barriers and misunderstanding between us . That 
is the pigs’ intention: to prevent us from 
having real contact They are frightened that 
oppressed people on both sides of the fence 
will unite. Let us talk and move in solidarity 
so brothers (and sisters) will not be fighting 
brothers (and sisters) and those who oppress 
us all will feel our anger. 

POWER TO THE PEOPLE: 
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(The song below is based on a Teal Event . You 
can use it with the SST graphic in packet 306 
if you like J 

A SONIC BOOM KNOCKS MUH BA EN DOWN 

By Bob McCoy 
LIBERATION News Service 

Hello > is this the Hog Holler Hews? 

This is Jeremiah Jones * 

I've get a little piece of news for you 
So get your ear to vre phone . 

The aw fullest ti ing fust happened here 
\^hy it's got us all in tears * 

It's the worst thing that us folks have seen 
in must be over fifty years* 

CHORUS: 

A sonic boom knocked muh bam down 
Flattened it to the ground . 

How I want this story to get told 
'Cause my cows are out in the cold * 

I was just out in the barnyard 
A-feedin my flock of sheep * 

It was so cotton-pickin quiet 

That you could, hear the little chickens peep . 

But then a noise hit my eardrwn 

That struck me plumb 'deaf and dumb . 

I fell down a~prayin on my knees 

'Cause I thought the Judgement Day had come . 

CHORUS 

Well* I called up the government folks 
Ana i laid 'em out high and low . 

-l figured since it was their jet that 

wrecked my barn 

Some money must be owed * 

They tried to blame the whole thing 
On the hippies hvin down the road * 

But they ain't a-foolin me 
7 Cause 1 seen the damn thing explode t 

(BCOIU Instrumental interlude featuring 
saunas of crumbling edifice and fear-crazed 
f ieeing animals , ; 

CHORUS 

How they say they want to build a bigger jet 
Gonna make this one look like a little mouse . 
I reckon they won 't be satisfied 
Until they knocked down muh whole house . 

(Copyright Big Raft Music 1971 
Used by permission) 
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[Note to Editors. The following explanation of the 
People’s Peace Treaty is very long, but we feel 
that it is very important for people to understand 
the urgency of organizing to support the Vietnamese 
in the spring, |,r e have already cut the original 
interview substantially, trying to get it down 
to the bare bones of important information. If 
you wish to run it in sections, we have divided 
it into two parts with asteriks. However, if 
it is creatively laid-out we don’t think it needs 
to look like a long boring interview. Look at 
the end of this story for a list of LNS Vietnam 

graphics that could be used with it,] 

* 

THE PEOPLE * S PEACE TREATY AND MAY 1. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH BOB GREENBLAT 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note; The following is an LNS interview 
with Bob Greenblat, a member of New University 
Conference,, a group of radical young faculty and 
graduate students., NUC has voted to support the 
People’s Pea-' Treaty. Other groups involved 
in planning and discussion of the Treaty at this 
point include such diverse groups as the Women’s 
Strike for Peace, the Panthers ; the Young Lords, 
the National Student Association and the Chicano 
Moratorium. ] 

■k 

WHAT IS THE CONCEPTION OF THE PEOPLE'S PEACE 
TREATY? 

The conception of the Treaty is to begin a 
process where people in this country can begin 
to act in concert with our brothers and sisters 
in Vietnam to force an end to the kind of devast 
tion that our government has been carrying on„ 

Step 1 is to bring the information of what the 
essential conditions of peace are, give people 
an opportunity to examine it, and to ratify it. 

Wc must make clear that ratification is just 
a [Ir. t step towards implementing it. 

lhe conHt’cns of pea^e, for ending the war 
in Vietnam, exist an.! are quite simple, and tht 
only reasen tnat the Amen can people don’t 
know about thv.ni is because the Nixon administra- 
tion has lu 2 h working very hard to make sure 
that we don’t know The Vietnamese and the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government (PRG) in 
Paris and independent forces in South Vietnam 
have made clear repeatedly what the two or 
three very simple basic principles axe which would 
need to be satisfied If people knew about them 
I think thev would accept them 0 

WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS FOR PEACE? 

One is that the IJ S must publicly commit 
itself to a fixed date by which time all military 
personnel and military equipment will be with- 
drawn from South Vietnam The PRC’s proposed 
date for that is June SO, 1971 

The second condition is total withdrawal 
of military and economic support by the -American 
government of the liiieu-Ky regime, a regime im- 
posed on the people of South Vietnam. 

The third condition is that there would be 

no intervention by th e U.S, in the internal 
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politics of South Vietnam. The South Vietnamese 
are willing, able and only await the sett emen 
of the first two conditions, to settle their 
own problems. 

WHAT ARE THE INDICATION^ THAT THE PEOPLE OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM SUPPORT THE SUBSTANCE OF THE PRG 
8-POINT PROGRAM AND WOULD BE WILLING TO NEGOTIATE 
A PEACE TREATY WITH THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 

The indications are very many. Unfortunately 
they are not available to people who only have 
access to the establishment press. But through 
the European press, through conversations with 
returning GIs, through conversations with the 
Vietnamese, through conversations with some of 
our own people who ha.e gone over there un- 
officially (because if they know who we are, they 
won’t let us into South Vietnam), and through 
conversations with American reporters who will 
tell you privately things that they can’t get 
printed in their own papers -- we get a whole 
different kind of picture. 

Within four or five days after Mme Binh 
issued the 8-Point peace initiative in Paris, 
a leading member of the Saigon national assembly, 
part of the puppet government, a man by the name 
of Due, was in Paris and issued a statement which 
in substance really is in agreement with the 8- 
Point Program, When he was threatened by the 
Thieu government that he would be arrested on 
his return, his statement and his stand and his 
safety were supported by the Saigon Students, 
the Women's Committee for the Right to Live, the 
heads of the faculties of the Saigon universities, 
ihe Vice-President of the National Assembly, 
and leading Catholics and BuddhistSo 

Most of the students of Saigon belong to 
the Saigon Student Union, Its statement in response 
to the Nixon five-point plan again clearly in- 
dicated a substantive agreement with the PRG 
pcs it ion, and also a willingness and a readiness 
:o have talks with the PRG and to enter into a 
coalition with them and a determination to get 
the Americans out 

WOULD YOU EXPLAIN WHY THE TIMETABLE IS IMPORTANT 
IN GETTING THE AMERICANS OUT? 

There is a timetable in the spring 0 There’s 
Tet, the Lunar New Year, m early February. 

The local climate and conditions are such that 
major offensive political events are difficult 
if not impossible to organize before Tet. Things 
will begin to come to a head more and more after 
that Then there is September, 1971, which is 
the time oi the presidential elections in South 
Vietnam. The legitimacy of that Saigon government 
has to be clearly challenged before that time. 

The other date is May 1 . May 1 gets its 
first significance not because it’s a good 
spring day, but because May 1 is one year and one 
Jay after the invasion of Cambodia, But more 
important than the symbolism is the strategy. 

May i js ihe date projected by the Nixon administra- 
tion and specifically by Secretary of State 
Rogers as the hoped-for deadline for completion 
of Phase II of Vietnam z a t ion , That is , by Mav 1 
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they hope to have converted the American participa- 
tion in the war to technological warfare. No 
American combat troops engaged in the field. There 
will still be a couple of hundred thousand GIs 
over there to protect American military installa- 
tions, to keep the Saigon troops in line -- whom 
they 1 re petrified of, and for good reason -- and 
to use as a backup repressive force to try to 
crush the popular political uprising that they are 
beginning finally to see is coming. That’s the 
kind of groundwork on which we have to operate, 

I think that what is likely to happen is that 
by the late spring and early summer -- around the 
May period -- the popular forces will have 
created enough of a political pressure in the 
cities of South Vietnam that will in fact cause the 
government in Saigon to fall unless they begin 
to see the writing on the wall and capitulate be- 
forehand. in that sense it would be reminiscent of 
1963. when Diem’s regime was overthrown. The 
difference would be that the ’63 revolt was led 
primarily by the Buddhists, with some other forces 
that they were able to rally to their support,. In 
1970-71 the movement is being led by a number 
of different forces -- women, students, etc,. 

In May and throughout the spring struggle the 
political forces in the cities and the military 
force of the National Liberation Front will be 
reinforcing each other. There is good communica- 
tion between them and the political statements 
from both groups clearly indicate the same ob- 
jectives as far as what ending the war means,. 

WOULD YOU EXPLAIN WHY IT IS IMPORTANT THAT 
AMERICAN ANTI-WAR ACTIVITIES BE COORDINATED AT 
THE SAME TIME, IN TERMS OF COMPARING IT WITH THE 
CRUSHING OF THE 1963 REVOLT? 

There is one important lesson to be learned 
from 1963, One for us, and one for the NLF, 
They’ve learned it, and we still haven’t.. And 
there is another lesson from 1968 Tet which I want 
to tie it to The lesson of f 63 is that a politi- 
cal movement; in the cities even without direct 
cooperation with the NLF can in fact be strong 
enough to topple the government in Saigon. The 
other part of the lesson is that it can’t make 
it stick One difference between 1963 and 1970 
is that everything is on a higher level -- all 
the stakes are greater 

In 1963 the US had 16,000 troops there. 

In May 1971, even if all of Nixon’s withdrawal 
plans go exactly the way he says, there will still 
be 200,000 GIs there ARVN had a couple of 
thousand men under arms in ’63, they have over 
a million under arms in 1970- 71 And the popular 
movements are correspondingly larger They are 
much stronger, but they also face a more armed 
and a stronger opposition 

What happened in *63 was that the American 
government, and particularly the CIA, began to 
see that the Dion regime was falling and that 
they couldn't really bolster it up So at the 
last minute -- sort of at the 11th hour -- the 
CIA moved m to oppose Diem and was thereby able 
to get its agents working with and influencing 
some of the more opportunistic elements that 
joined the overthrow of Diem _ So they were ab-U 
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to dispense with Diem but then reconstitute 
essentially the same repressive regime* And 
there would be nothing to say -- if there 

were simply a movement in the cities -- that it 
couldn’t happen again. 

But unlike in 1963, the movements in the 
cities today are cooperating with the NLF. The 
NLF and the PRG in particular are a much broader 
coalition now than they were in ’63, The second 
missing element in ’63 was that the American 
empire was able to isolate its crisis in South 
Vietnam. There was nothing really dramatic and 
challenging and supportive going on in this country. 
And so the U,S.. could get away with whatever it 
wanted to do ov^er there 

In 1968 the Tet offensive was the other side 
of the com* The military objective of Tet was 
to take the cities And they did.. In that sense 
it was a complete military victory. What the 
NLF did not count on was that the American response 
would be to destroy the cities. And this has 
been amply documented, the U,S, destruction of 
cities 

So in *63 you had the political movement 
without the military, and in ’68 you had the 
military movement without the political base in 
the cities* And this hurt hard* Because Vietnam 
itself was primarily an agricultural country, 
most of the people were based in rural areas, and 
the NLF quite naturally developed its program 
and its organization based on that strength of 
the people. 

The American strategic response to that over 
the years has been to destroy the fabric of 
Vietnamese society, not simply as a kind of 
malicious thing for its own sake, but because if 
that was the base of the strength of the people, 
then it would have to be destroyed,. For example, 
the six million refugees in South Vietnam who 
gather in hovels around the main cities -- these 
are not the sorry side-effects of a military 
strategy; their urbanization is the substance of 
that military strategy - 

This took the NLF, I think, to some extent 
by surprise, At least it meant that a fundamental 
revision of their strategy was necessary, and 
this took some time to develop. That is, the NLF 
had to begin to learn how to organize in the 
cities, how to develop programs for that kind 
of situation And it took from 1963 to this point 
to develop that and to overcome the repression 
of * 63 , and to be able to rebuild that movement 
in the cities 


DO YOU THINK THAT THE U S WOULD HAVE BEEN LESS 
WILLING TO SHELL AND DESTROY THE CITIES IN 1968 
IF THE ORGANIZING IN THE CITIES HAD BEEN STRONGER? 
OR DO YOU THINK THAT THERE WAS A LACK OF RESPONSE 
FROM OUR MOVEMENT THAT MADE IT POSSIBLE? OR WAS 
IT A COMBINATION OF HIE TWO? 


More important was that the movement in 
this country m 1968 wasn’t strong enough. That’s 
the deterrent I he United States government, 
whether it's Nixon or anybody else in there, is 
perfectly willing and able to do anything that 
it can get away with to the Vietnamese to maintain 
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control. And what "getting away with 1 * * * * * ’ means 
what kind of price we can extract a^ a movement 
in this country, what we allow them to get away 
with. 

DO YOU THINK THAT WE ARE STRONG ENOUGH NOW TO 
STOP NIXON 7 

What we ana the Vietnamese both know is that 
the events of last May indicated what we are 
potentially capable of* just on the basis of out- 
rage. I think that that’s just the tip of an 
iceburg of what we are really capable of it wMic- 
organized. But that means that we can't wait to 
demonstrate in outrage after the movement is 
crushed. Remember, in South Vietnam it took 7 years 
to rebuild the movement after 1963. If it 
crushed this time* the repression will be so 
heavy that it will probably take the cities 
another seven years to gain enough strength for 
an offensive. We have to understand what is 
likely to he coming* and be prepared to act 
accordingly. As this stuff builds up and comes 
more and more to the surface in South Vietnam* 
we’ve got to be building a counterforce here 
so that Nixon can v t say well* I don’t have to 
worry about what’s going on at home. When that 
crisis comes that topples the government in Saigon* 
Washington has to be worrying about its own 
stability a little bit. That’s the element that 
we need. What we know is that the force in this 
country exists. What we also know is that as an 
organ! ze d force* it doesn’t exist yet. 

* * -k 

WHAT STEPS ARE BEING TAKEN NOW TO ORGANIZE SUPPORT 
FOR THE PEOPLE'S PEACE TREATY? ARE THE MAY 1 
DEMONS! RAMONS BEING PLANNED 10 ENFORCE THE 
TREATY- 

Phase I for the Peace Treaty is pretty much 
kind of a massive campaign to inform people about 
what the conditions for peace in Vietnam are, and 
to give them an opportunity to ratify it* and we 
think they will. This is for radicals and middle 
of -the- roadeis and anybody else* We want millions 
of people willing to say that they agree with 
these conditions and are willing to work to 
develop m their own communities and their own 
institutions what implementation of this would 
mean. In its most simple and maybe most desperate 
form what it means is that were going to take 
ourselves out of that war as a people if we have 
to do it brick by brick s one institution at a time. 

INSTITUTIONS CALLS 10 MIND SCHOOLSo WHAT ROLE 
COULD STUDENTS PLAY IN THIS? 

I think it s quite logical that students 

in fact lead off. They tend to be a weather vane 

for the rest of the country. And I think not 

only are they not isolated — although Nixon's 
working very hard to prove that students are 

isolated -- but in fact they may be at most only 
one or two steps ahead* maybe a little bit freer 
to act on the same things that most other 
people believe in. Students are not without 
parents, they are not without working sisters and 
brothers. They don t come out of a vacuum, they 

come out of communities, and they go back to those 
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communities. 

So far as I know, the first place the Peace 
Treaty was discussed was at the National Student 
Association (NSA) Conference this spring. The 
officers of NSA were mandated to pursue it. The 
NSA did organize a delegation of students to 
go to Vietnam to talk with Vietnamese students 
about a student-to-student peace treaty. 

Now part of our plan with the NSA trip ran 
into trouble with Nixon- s allies in Saigon. 

Th^ part of the student delegation that was 
supposed to go to North Vietnam received clearance 
from Hanoi for our visas within two days after 
the request. We never Hid get the visas for our 
delegation to into Siigon. despite repeated 
attempts. So we hM one of the people who was 
supposed to go to South Vietnam apply separately* 
not as part of the delegation^ just as a private 
individual with reasonably good credentials. 

They had no way of knowing that he was affiliated 
with us, and they let him in. So in fact we 
did have a chance to talk with the Saigon students 
and the Hue students and have a statement from 
them. When the delegate was through in Saigon 
he went through Vientiane and joined the rest 
of the delegation in Hanoi, which freaked out 
the Saigon people, and freaked out the American 
ambassador in Vientiane. 

The delegation then came back to Paris from 
Vietnam around Dec. 21^ spent three or four days 
in Paris conferring further with the PRG and 
the DRV delegations and with South Vietnamese 
students in exile. There was a document from 
the South. The document that was brought back from 
North Vietnam was a joint effort of American 
students. North Vietnamese students and South 
Vietnamese students from the liberated zones who 
had come up to Hanoi specifically for that pur- 
pose,, We’ve tried to join those various versions 
of the document and are now sending it back to the 
North and the South so they can see the final 
version of it before it’s released. 

The NSA delegation is now back in the U.S. 
and their next plans are to work with other student 
groups to pull together a student and youth 
conference an open conference of people who 
consider themselves as potential organizers for 
the treaty. It will be held in the Midwest -- 
we haven’t gotten final confirmation of the 
college vet. It will probably take place in early 
February - 

IS THE CONFERENCE GOING TO BE AN ATTEMPT TO GET 
MILLIONS OF STUDENTS TO SIGN THE PEACE TREATY? 

It’s a little more together in the student 
area right now, but basically we want every 
single man ; woman and child in this country to have 
an opportunity to look at the Peace Treaty and 
see if they don • t agree, and have an opportunity 
to xatify ito 

Now the actual mechanism in different places 
might be quite different. The students certainly 
plan to take the initiative in bringing it to 
the campuses „ And there it can take many forms. 

In some cases it will be taken directly to student 
governments where that s considered a representative 
enough body, and to faculty councils. We really 
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want a Tecord of every person who actually 
ratifies it* Ratifying the treaty means that 
you are willing to implement it, and willing to 
work on what implementation means „ 

Once a campus ratifies, that’s not the end 
of the task, that’s just the beginning,, That 
means beginning a campaign to demand of the ad- 
ministration that they officially recognize that 
that campus is out of the war. That means an 
end to defense contracts on that campus. That 
means an end to ROTC on that campus. And that 
means further struggle to be sure. That means 
that the campus begins to work out the ways in 
which it can show that they are a people at 
peace with the people of ‘ Vietnam, Which 
can mean material aid, it can mean 5% of the 
library budget goes to buy books for Vietnamese 
students 0 

It can and should also mean learning from 
the Vietnamese,, They have a lot to teach us 
about different kinds of educational forms that 
they’ve had to develop because of the conditions 
of war all these years 0 They have some really 
far-out ideas about what client-controlled com- 
munity health programs are like, where they have 
been able -- with a 100th of our kind of budget -- 
to develop 100 times as effective health services 
for people in rural and urban areas. We are not 
so over-developed relative to the Vietnamese in 
every sphere of activity. 

DO PEOPLE WORKING ON THE TREATY HAVE A TIMETABLE 
FOR RATIFICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION? 

I think that the period of January and early 
February should be the time for a public 
campaign, mass work to ratify this treaty. Late 
February, March and April should be the time 
when people who have ratified the treaty begin to 
get together and make plans about what imple- 
mentation can mean in the particular institution 
of the particular community. 

We are suggesting that the various drafts 
of the treaty include an effective date of May.l. 
On May 1 we demonstrate our willingness and in- 
tention to actually implement it this is real. 
There still is and should be a lot of discussion 
about the form that such a demonstration would 
take. Having demonstrations in the formal sense 
that indicate our size, our numbers, our militancy 
and our determination might be the way. Some 
places could hold a one-hour work stoppage. 

Some areas could make public the specific imple- 
mentation plans that large numbers of people have 
already agreed to. There’s a large variety 
of things. 

We’re not trying to predetermine what May 1 
should look like. For example, later in February 
we’ll have a much better sense of whether or not 
we’re taking the right approach to the people in 
this country. Once we know the kind of support 
we’re getting we’ll be in a better position to 
project the kind of implementation that makes 
sense,. At this point we should be talking about 
ideas and testing those ideas. 

HOW EXACTLY WILL THE TREATY PUT NIXON UP AGAINST 
THE WALL? 


I think that it will put us on a footing 
where we are organized enough to take Nixon on, 
whether he announces what he’s going to do ahead 
of time or not. We can also expose that what 
he announces is not what he’s really doing. 

For instance, he says that he invaded North 
Vietnam to get those POW camps -- that's not 
what he was doing, and that’s not what he’ll 
be doing the next time he does it. He just 
cynically exploited the natural sympathy that 
anybody would have for somebody who’s been a prisoner 
for several years -- even if you agree that he 
did something sufficiently wrong that he should 
be a prisoner -- to cover the fact that what he 
really wanted to do was have a commando raid on 
Vietnam. He wanted to increase the pressure 
on North Vietnam -- to show them that it could 
be done, and to make it an open promise that 
there would be more raids if North Vietnam tries 
to assist the movement in the South. 

He’s been making threats in several ways. 

The bombing was one aspect of that 9 the commando 
raid was another. The CIA statement about a 
month or two ago when they released the report 
(in fact the report was six months old) that 
there were 30,000 Vietcong spies in Saigon. 

What the hell does that mean? When you’ve got 
30;000 spies in a city what you’re really saying 
is that the whole city is against you. But the 
reason you're saying it that way is to put in 
people's minds that you may have to in fact shoot 
civilians in the streets by the thousands, because 
they’re going to be demonstrating. So you want 
to prepare people by telling them that they’re 
all spies. 

DO YOU THINK THE U.S. STATEMENT WARNING AGAINST 
’’INCREASED ACTIVITY” IN SOUTH VIETNAM IS ALSO 
A SIGNAL ABOUT INCREASED POLITICAL ACTIVITY? 


Absolutely. He can’t deny it all, so he's got 
to admit some of that. And he tries to admit it 
in a way that will prepare -- hopefully for him -- 
prepare the political climate in this country 
so that he can get away with doing anything he 
has to do. And what he will have to do is crush 
a massive popular movement in the cities. That's 
going to take a lot of preparation and that's 
what we’ve got to sabatoge. 


We’ve got to make it clear that if he makes 
any move in that direction -- it’s not a question 
of TDA - The Day After --if we see him moving 
in that direct ion, 1 1 ’ s not only the government in 
Saigon that’s going to be in danger of falling. 
The ultimate logic of people declaring that 
we’re going to make peace whether the U.S. likes 
it or not, is that we’re going to end that war. 
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For further information about the People’s Peace 
Treaty, contact the NUC People's Peace Treaty Office, 
5 W, 21st St., N.Y.C, (212) 924-2469, or People’s 
Peace Treaty. 2226 M St..N.W„, Washington, D.C. 
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uraphics for use with this interview: line-shots: 
*275, 290, 298, 301, 304, 305, 307. Halftones 
(photos)* *278,. 280, 292, 300, 304, 306, 307. 

That’s just as far back as July. If you don’t 
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DEBRAY AND BLANCO FREED IN LATIN AfTERiCA 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The Latin American left 
received a surprise Christmas gift in late De- 
cember when the military governments of Bolivia 
and Peru set free Hugo Blanco, a Peruvian peasant 
leader and Regis Debray, a French writer who was 
a friend of Che Guevara and author of Ravoiut ion 
in the Revolution , 

Debray had been in jail since his trial in 
1967 which helped bring to the world* s attention 
Che*s attempt to begin an armed revolution in the 
Bolivian countryside . Debray spent a short time 
living and talking with the guerillas in their 
mountain camp and was arrested by a unit of the 
Bolivian army as he made his way out of the rural 
area. Though his purpose was to gather material 
on the guerillas for future magazine articles. 
Debray was charged with being the "intellectual 
author" of the whole movement. 

In Debray*s eloquent declaratjop to the 
court before his sentence (Debray was given 30 
years), he stated: 

Even though I con regretfully innocent of 
all the charges against me> I cpn guilty in 
your eyes for believing in Che f s final and 
forthcoming victory . [Che had been murdered 
■during the course of the trial.] I am 
guilty of wanting to carry out the irreversi- 
ble commitment made by any man who had the 
good fortune of seeing Che live , think and 
fight 9 the committment to remain r faithful to 
him and to follow his example to the end , . . 

I will do my best to be worthy some day of 
the disproportionate honor you do me by con- 
demning me for something I did not do but 
which I now more than ever wish to do. 

General Juan Torres* Bolivian government 
(Torres led the CIA-planned operation which cap- 
tured and murdered Guevara in Oct., *67) released 
Debray along with the Argentinian writer Ciro 
Bustos as a sop t6 left-wing students. They have 
been demanding that Torres get moving on his 
announced plans of land reform and various social 
measures. The ruling generals were not willing, 
of course, to let Debray and Bustos join Bolivian 
revolutionaries in their work. They flew the two 
off to Chile on the first available flight and 
threatened tb arrest them again if they ever 
returned to Bolivia, 

The lesser-known Hugo Blanco was freed by 
the Peruvian military junta after six years of 
imprisonment and torture- He was charged with 
murdering an armv officer and with sedition but 
his real crime was organizing the poor Indian 
peasants of the Cuzco region of Peru* who seized 
the land of wealthy Peruvians in 1963, 

Blanco's recent statements from jail ex- 
pressing partial Bupport for the Peruvian regime 
(which has nationalized U,S. oil companies and 
given control of several conservative newspapers 
in Lima to workers' cooperatives) are largely re- 
sponsible for his release, Blanco has been 
allowed to stay in Peru. -30- 


GIMME WOMEN'S SHELTER 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- On New Years Eve, 80 women 
from the Women's Housing Collective darted up the 
fire escape and through the windows of an old 
abandoned building at 330 East 5th St (between 
1st and 2nd AveJ. The vacant four-story building 
was once a Women's Shelter run by the New York City 
Welfare Department but was closed down when the wel- 
fare office moved 

According to one of the squatters, "We intend 
to stay here and set up a Women's Center on the 
ruins of a charity house for girls., .the city wouldn't 
dare bust us -- we're only providing the services 
that they should be providing," 

The Lower East Side community responded im- 
mediately to the placards advertising the women's 
program: day-care, technical skills workshop (to 
teach plumbing, auto mechanics, etc.), art workshops, 
a food coop, feminist school, lesbian rights center, 
legal aid, housing aid, consciousness-raising, 
crash pads, gynocology clinic, abortion counselling 
and a half-way house for drug addibts.. 

One middle-aged housewife brought a big pot of 
soup. She said thht she had been forced to give up 
one of her children during the 1930 's when she was 
on relief: "That was before day-care centers, that 
was before women's liberation." 

Another neighborhood visitor, also middle- 
aged, saw the sign Lesbian ^Center and asked what that 
meant. The squatters explained that for most lesbians, 
the only place where they can meet is in Mafia- 
owned bars. Now they would be able to have not only 
a meeting-place but also a library of homosexual 
literature and history and also a bureau to deal with 
j ob discrimination n 

One of the rooms in the building has already 
been set aside as the children's room. The squatters 
feel that the most important project which should be 
started immediately is the day-care and already 
mothers have signed up. The room which has lead 
paint peeiang off the walls will be filled with a 
huge plastic bubble -- clean, insulated and well- 
ventilated. One squatter mentioned that some women 
have Volunteered to stay overnight with their chil- 
dren but that won't be until the boiler is fixed. 

The citv had estimated that it would take 
$20,000 to get the boiler into working condition. 

But, when the women called a repairman, he confided 
that the job would only cost about $75, In fact, 
the only problem was a broken safety valve. As for 
the other $19,250 ,00:"Well , that's just graft and 
corruption , " 

But thecity, which owns the building, has new 
problems to worry about. Their official position on ** 
the building is "We're in the process of negotia- ft 
tiohs," but privately they have told the women J:hat 
they won't be able to donate the building as a wo- 
men’s center unless the women "get out," They 
claim that their capitulation would be "condoning 
lawlessness . " 

In one such discussion, Deputy Commissioner 
Stokes asked the women whv they hadn't applied for 
the building through legal channels. They replied, 
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"We know how you nan your real estate game -- 
for profit, not for people . In the last four years, 
two non-profit organizations applied for the 
building and you turned them down. Why?" 

Now that the Center is open on a 24-hour 
basis, the sisters are holding open house for 
all women who would like to come and work, talk, 
or sleep -- like the two women from a farm in 
upstate New York who, when viewing the takeover 
on television, decided to come to the city 
bearing bushels of apples and onionfe. 

For more info on the Center, call Mary at 
(212)288-7203 

-30- 

GRAPHICS TO ACCOMPANY PRISON POEMS IN PACKET] 

PRISON POEMS 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor s note; The first poem is by Ericka 
Huggins „ a Black Panther who has been held In 

Niantia State prison in Connecticut for over a 
year and a half wt thoui bail. She is now on trio . „ 
in Hew Haven. The second poem s by a prisoner 
at San Quentin A was originally published in 
the news letter Connections 3 330 Ellis St. s Sari 
Francisco. ) 



DAMN ME 

Damn me for every unpatriotic deed I've done 

Damn the dormant state of mind I suffered from 

Damn me for the neglect 

Damn me Blackwoman for my lack of respect 

Damn me woman for the pain I've caused you 

Finally, I'm here for you to cry out to 

Damn the oppressor 

Who caused it all 

The time has come 

For his dynasty to fall 

Damn this oppression 

I tried so desperately to escape from 

Damn me for not admitting 

i ha <. Uic 1 1 nit would ire 1 ! ably ro.mt. 

Damn me Blackwoman 

for tbe roles yo.; w> • , o. f rv*<i to play 

Dam: n me f ? r faili-ag to see 

T h • fc rr; oh; Mon «< r he ..c '- \v-yj 

Loirir m-.- re olio win., . , u vents 

Damn me for allowing him 

Tc lv. t them ;; '‘or f i.. ; i C. n U.” 

Damn me- for t i 1 * bobby , t.v, c end DciVise 
DiKsti me tor Ms !■■?"! t, M-:,. >. .-nn p-t/ice 

L/aifih Hit D i dCKW^IIIdfi ~ 

For the unending list or Black Ma ry a 
D amn me for allowing 
THESE OF NO' I DAL SLAUGHTERS 


whiz, whir, spin 
flow melt fly 
float 
blend 
become 

be ... but not unti 1 
the people are free 
not until there is time 
to take time to be free 
if that makes sense 
free to exchange energy 
communioate 
productively create, 
i must not forget that i can 
not love everyohe now, t(iat putting 
the real truth into practice now will only 
disillusion those who take it for its 

verbal value 

i must wait to really smile inside and pass 

it on 

i must reject the silly feeling to jump, scream, 

enjoy the cosmos 

disoriented as it is now — not until we have all 

evolved more 

not until there are no more incarnations of 

hitler unevolved 

not until the raci sm/oppression that has raped 

our souls 

has been destroyed then we can all whiz, whir, sp 

flow, melt, fly 
float 
blend 
become 
be ... 

Encka Huggins, Dec. 21, 1970 
Niantic State Prison 

* * A 
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This may not be true 

R ut "ow my cttier 

You got someone to cr.y oof fn. 
--A prisoner at ban 0i frit ' 

^HE PENTAGON WHO DTir. r; VPft J.: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) — When Cesar Chavez and 

^ Hnocd F"~ir Workers Organ :• *. \ og Comnuttefc were fight* 
xaM grap ^- ^ ^irn re. .a -nd * living 

•a hai pi . .. i r * • V ■ » f himself 
on grapes and the LhC. v .ill li.o bit to- 
-d break .-ng the boycott by trip:* i -g iO; purchase 
'Ji. grapes. Now that the United Farm Workers have 
R vuen on l-?r “un* grower* * the rsn ccg'n a ones more 

. . A c i ♦ t r 


L s, . ^ 


th Dow Chem-' 

' i ^ 'i r. • e 1 share 

;i:i * U w.AC tO 


.• 1 


Recent figures siuw cn* t ± + ■ iic x-s*im workers 

began their s'.rike against Bun ( 3 . major 

California ' a tort ^ ^ - r xitil iai.ci wi 

i ca 1 ) the C - f v fi •. c ... . . . ir> ^ * i* 

of the lettuce 'na/ke~ xb: e. 

more ihan 30 p . •: 1 - i»;„ 
buy ir u \ m I : 1 i : . • ^ . ... . 

™ t rn ..c a i ^ ? 4 ' 

: T Cfh-r £ • -" v 

r Hd“ V t. ; “ 4 " ' ’ ' . . ... y 

a g r e em en t with r F v r -> -v* »u t > 
d r jp in m .. I i t a .*:> sales. 


Jt : * • wju t. 

: I ( /' >u er *• 

n 

' J d sharp 


But the lettu; 


u :wt 


boycott is growing* At r 

ho *. ended, perhap- Presii-r^ f * 

' S H '' ( R „ Vv - ^..p ' . I 1 K Mr i 
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Prison graphic from Libei at-J Guaiu^n L\S 


i\- .iii Rising Up from J. i Oui Backs. LN’S 


RIGHT: Paul Spina/ L\'S 
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from the Berkeley 7 >ibe 

Information is a crucial ingredient in the fuel that 
runs the engine of repression. It is important for us to 
recognize that not all the information that the pigs 
obtain comes from bugs and agents. Sometimes we 
sisters and brothers of the movement supply the 
information. 

This is how it happens. Some of us get scared 
when an FBI agent appears at the door. We answer a 
few "simple” questions because we are afraid not 
to-afraid of committing some crime by not talking. 
Our fear in this situation distorts our judgment. 

There is no law requiring us to talk with an FBI 
agent. No crime against the State is committed when 
the agent is brushed off and the door shut 
immediately. However, a crime against our people is 
done when we deal with the situation by answering 
any of the Fed’s questions. 

No FBI agent asks idle questions; there is no such 
thing as small talk with a pig. A long answer, a short 
answer, a truthful answer, a lying answer -any of 
these will supply some sort of information which is of 
use to the State. The FBI visitor may be out to make 
a case on you, or a sister, or a brother— and you have 
"sung" if you say anything more than: "Call my 
lawyer. Goodbye." 

Sometimes when we open the door unafraid and 
ready to brush the pig off, we get caught by an old 
interrogation trick. The FBI agent says, "We have 
some information which tends to implicate you in 
(such and such) a bombing. If you could answer a few 
questions, I'm sure we can straighten things out." 
Your mouth drops; your mind boggles: "Shit man, I 
didn’t do that." 

Suddenly you've lost your cool and you're only 
loo glad to tell the pig where you were on Thursday 
night and who you were with. Maybe that's ail he 
wanted to know where you were and if (x) was with 
you. And, you've given him the information. Even 
two-bit gangsters in grade B movies don’t fall for that 
one. 

Some others of us are not afraid when the FBI 
comes in fact quite the reverse. We are so arrogant 


about our wits and the Fed’s stupidity that we invite 
the pig in to ask his questions, and find out what the 
enemy is up to. Fat chance. Our very questions give 
the pig information which he might never stumble 
over. Behind each question is a body of information 
which may well be revealed in the question itseff or in 
a series of questions. Some of our brothers have 
reported on a interview: Man, was that a dumb pig. 
He didn’t know what he was looking for. There are 
several names for that kind of arrogance. 

What should we do when the FBI comes to call? 
It’s really pretty simple. Experience has shown that 
the best response after the caller indentifies himsetf 
and flashes his badge is to say "That’s nice and if you 
have any question, I’ll listen to them in my lawyer's 
presence. She (or he) is (so and so). So long. 

Don’t let him in. Don’t be afraid. Don’t be 
tricked. Don’t be arrogant Any talking you do may 
sound like singing. 

The history of struggle is Filled with cases of 
sisters and brothers sent to jail and to death on, 
"frame-ups" based on fust enough circumstantial 
information to give an aura of credibility to the 
State's charges. 

Another line of FBI investigating to anticipate is 
the visit to a third person: a parent or friend, or 
employer. Where possible, it is helpful to talk with 
someone likely to be contacted, and let them know 
the best way to deal with FBI visitors. Bits and pieces 
of information from nervous employers and upset 
parents may make up a mosaic of trouble for one of 
us. So, try to anticipate the problem and handle it 
ahead of time with enough tact and humor to ease 
the situation. 

Somehow, along with everything else we must do, 
a balance should be struck between silly paranoia and 
naive obliviousness. Long before wc are ready, the 
pigs are moving against us. The State in its seriousness 
forces us to be ever mote sophisticated about 
defending ourselves. Perhaps the first step in learning 
about weapons is how to engage the safety of our 
mouths. 

Prepared by the staff of the National Lawyers Guild 
Regional Office, Los Angeles, California 
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TOP: FBI GRAPHIC from Tribe/ LNS 


Bottom: 

Women Vote is from Women's Heritage Calendar and Almanac 

Woodcut by Paul Spina/LNS Cuba Venceremos Brigade Cartoon from Prensa Latma/LNS 
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BOTTOM: HO CHI MiNH 
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